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* efe e 1 
From Confusion to Stability In Education 
VrerLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Herbert Spencer, following a review of the scientific, the political, 
the psychological, and the social developments of the century in which 
he lived said, ‘‘The greatest discovery of this century is the value of 
the suspended judgment.”’ 

Since the day of Spencer the material and mechanical progress of 
the world has been so great, and the tempo of man’s life so speeded 
thereby, that very much of the value of the suspended judgment which 
he prized has been shifted to one side to make way for progress by 
the route of snap judgment and by the hope that more of these snap 
judgments may prove to be right than wrong. 

The means whereby safe and sane progress in a democracy can 
be and is made are not as yet positively determined. We do observe, 
however, that in reviewing the past we may better understand the 
present. This perspective is fundamental in projecting plans for the 
future. Santayana has tersely expressed this thought as follows: ‘‘He 
who will not remember the past is destined to repeat it.’’ 

American democracy has been advanced progressively through 
the teachings of our schools. The true tenets and the fundamental 
instrumentalities of democracy are better advanced by our great edu- 
cational structure than by any other institution of society. 

Democracy has progressed through cycles of development. Ameri- 
can democracy first spoke to youth in the schools through the religious 
character of society in our country. The era of influence upon edu- 
cation by the religious nature of our society was followed by a period 
during which basic character was being given to the political instru- 
ments. of American democracy. Basic character having been given to 
American political democracy, soon and impressively followed an 
era of development of American economic and industrial democracy. 

We find now that we, as Americans in a characteristically national- 
ized, cooperative, progressing society, enter the next era or cycle in the 
progress of American democracy. This is a period in which qualities 
and characteristics of American social democracy are to develop. The 
one most important sign indicating that American social democracy 
will evolve appears to be that found in the will of the American 


1Condensed from the address of the same title delivered to the grand session 
of the 1936 Conference of California County, City, and District Superintendents of 
Schools, on October 26, at Del Monte. 
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people that social democracy shall evolve. This will of our people 
must guide our schools and be guided by education as social democ- 
racy comes to us and from us. 

As we inventory our present educational status which is a start- 
ing point for great progress toward social democracy we see strength 
pitted against certain confusion. 

America approaches this new era of evolving social democracy 
with full confidence that evolution, properly directed, will take the 
place of any threatened explosion. 


STABILITY IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


How fortunate our status in California! We have passed from 
confusion to certain stabilities in public education. | 

First, from confusion as to the status of education as a state 
function, we have made definite and satisfactory progress to the accept- 
ance of the state’s obligation in relation to financing an adequate 
minimum public school program. Progress remains yet to be made, 
though the way that progress should go is clearly indicated. Never 
once should we relinquish any phase of the development in the status 
of state finance, or our state constitutional provision for a system 
of public education and its support. 

Second, from confusion as to the amount, kind, and availability of 
public education for the youth of our state, our people have joined in 
support of an extensive program. 

The modern version of the common school system for California 
leaves no room for confused thinking as to the scope or character of 
the program. The common school program in California today includes 
a state system of public elementary and secondary schools. In these 
schools universal, free, democratic opportunity for individual develop- 
ment is afforded by a program of pupil activities designed to con- 
tribute to the ideals and the functioning of our social democracy. 

No longer does confusion exist in the acceptance of junior college 
education as an integral part of the secondary level of the state’s com- 
mon school system necessary in a social democracy. 

Public education in California also involves a system of state col- 
leges created by demand of the people for regional collegiate oppor- 
tunitv for all students who ean profit therefrom. This system of state 
colleges is intended primarily to provide teacher training facilities 
for teachers in the public schools. These training facilities being 
broad in nature offer increased general opportunity for liberal arts 
collegiate education, as well, contributing on a higher level to social 
democracy. The confusion engendered at the incipiency of this pro- 
gram is rapidly being clarified. 
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Adult education in a social democracy is imperative. The unques- 
tionable value of the program of adult education in California as a 
part of the public school system has been proved. The program of 
adult education goes far beyond mere education for literacy. It is 
designed to develop social intelligence and an attitude of critical think- 
ing among all adults. 

Provision of direction for continued adult study and learning 
which involves programs and activities that are of necessary value 
to our social democracy should be an integral part of the publicly 
supported school system. Adult education activities which do not 
contribute demonstrably to the maintenance or improvement of the 
. social democracy should not be conducted as a part of the public 
school program. 

Our state university, recognized as preeminent among the world’s 
institutions of higher learning with unusual emphasis on democratic 
principles in administration and instructional practice, must be per- 
mitted to continue unhampered in the performance of its functions to 
further social democracy. 

Third, from confusion as to point of view and terminology in 
education there has evolved a clarity of understanding. This under- 
standing would indicate that good educational practice need not 
accept in toto nor disagree with all that ultramodernists, progressivists, 
reactionaries, conservatives individually propose. It seems that good 
practice will universally involve: 


1. A program of learning activities developed in terms of the actual 
nature, interests, and needs of children. 

2. A method of pupil learning through participation in activities 
which are designed to promote the maximum development of the 
child as an individual and as a contributing member of society. 

3. Pupil interest and pupil-centered purposes are recognized as the 
stimulating drive to best learning. These are given recognition 
first in good teaching as motives for pupil activity. 

4. Learning in the good educational program does involve conscious 
application on the part of the child; it will involve following 
directions; it includes necessary drill. Self-discipline surely will 
be one result. 

5. The curriculum in the good educational program covers two major 
areas: first, the area of the fundamentals; and second, the area 
of functional expression of these fundamentals in relation to 
additional learnings. 

6. Good educational practice will emphasize attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations as basic to a moral, spiritual, and ethical sense. 
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Fourth, confusion is being clarified as to the concept and place of 
the teacher in our social democracy. The true teacher is an untram- 
meled, unregimented seeker for truth with freedom to express it. I 
recently heard Robert Frost read one of his poems, a portion of which 
conveys a profound utterance in this connection: 


They say the truth will make you free, 
My truth will change you slave to me. 


No real teacher will teach the truth as indoctrination or as ‘‘his or her’’ 
truth, but as truth. It is just the difference between ‘‘teaching’’ and 
‘‘teaching about.’’ The wisdom of the teacher in the selection of 
what truth and when it is to be taught must have rich aid and support. 

Fifth, the relationship of education to the new social order is 
becoming clarified. There are several positions which education might 
take. Any one of the following attitudes is entirely consistent with 
regard to the relationship of the schools to the social order which 
maintains and supports it: 


1. A conservative position, emphasizing the preservation of tradi- 
tional values in American democracy. 

2. The role of interperter of current conditions followed by an 
attempt to predict the future social situation in terms of history 
and current conditions. . 

3. Emphasis on what public opinion in general appears to favor as 
next steps in development of a new era of social democracy. 

4. Emphasis upon teaching pupils how to think about current social 
problems; not attempting to teach pupils what to think but direct- 
ing attention to what people are thinking about, teaching how to 
secure information for solving problems and emphasizing the 
importance of suspended judgment and analytical thinking, and 
solution of problems based strictly on facts. 


Sixth, from confusion as to fads, frills, and essentials, the general 
stability of opinion supports an expanding, inclusive service to children 
in schools, assuming that school contacts may discover a genius, can 
develop talent, do build good citizens, help find satisfaction in the 
finer senses of value beyond the materialistic. 

Seventh, from confusion as to extravagance, overlapping, duplica- 
tion, waste, and carelessness is coming, through well planned and con- 
tinuously conducted public relations programs, a justifiable community 
pride in schools, a restored confidence in teachers, a joy in cooperation 
with schools and moral and financial support we must jealously guard 
and of which we must ever hope and strive to be deserving. 
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CHALLENGES TO EDUCATION 


We have considered the phases of education in which we have 
passed from confusion to stability, let us now see what are the chal- 
lenges to educators, to superintendents, in order that we may further 
stabilize thought and practice with regard to the California state 
system of public education. 

1. There is a danger that return to better conditions from a 
material standpoint, which may reappeal to our great anxiety for 
profits, money, and wealth, will tend to make us less aware of the cul- 
tural values in our life. We must not allow better material conditions 
to blind us to the necessity for taking advantage of the cultural as 
indispensable to the evolution of a true social democracy. 

2. Particularly essential to our great masses in the public schools 
is the development of the scientific attitude of mind. Important as 
are the mechanical achievements of our age, which are the outcome of 
science, it still must be remembered that behind them all lies the spirit 
of scientific inquiry. Science is as much a method of thinking as a 
body of knowledge. It is the scientific spirit, possibly more than any 
other factor, that distinguishes the modern world, particularly the 
modern world of thought, from the old. In viewing the possibilities 
of the new social democracy, it is important to recognize that the 
application of the scientific spirit and scientific method to problems 
of a social and economic nature promises rich social returns. 

3. There must be no confusion in our united and unendimg effort 
to keep our schools free from political influence and susceptibility. 

4. No confusion must exist in our acceptance of responsibility to 
keep the teaching and the service staff in our schools happy, in so far 
as all in-service relationships can contribute to this happiness. 

5. There must be no confusion in our efforts to coordinate with the 
educational offerings to school children, all community activities, serv- 
ices, and provisions. 

6. Lastly, stability should not be considered as something static. 
Change and progress are fundamental in a well stabilized social order. 
Society can not stand still. We either progress or retrogress. May 
we then consider our stability as dynamic stability? Using this con- 
cept, let us consider the existent change in education. This very 
process of change is itself an aspect of true dynamic stability in educa- 
tion. The type of progress which we are now making is an orderly 
progress. Consequently, paradoxical as it may seem, the progress and 
change now taking place is one of the most important attributes of 
stability in education. 


Superintendents Conference 


Viertina Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The 1936 Conference of California Superintendents of Schools, 
held in Del Monte, October 26-28, was marked by increased coopera- 
tion and participation on the part of a large number of organizations 
interested in promoting the welfare of public education. Since the 
subject, public relations activities, was stressed in the conference pro- 
gram, this participation contributed greatly to the major purposes of 
the conference. The school superintendents felt fortunate, indeed, for 
the opportunity of meeting with representatives of these other organi- 
zations in their deliberations. 

The plan and program of the conference embodied suggestions 
received from superintendents throughout the state. One feature of 
the program which appeared to be of particular value was the pro- 
vision of separate section meetings for county, city, and district super- 
intendents of schools. The opportunity provided for each of the sec- 
tions to meet with a panel from the State Department of Education to 
consider relationships involved in the services which the Department 
attempts to provide proved of mutual benefit to the Department and 
to the superintendents. 

All activities of the conference reflected an increased unity, not 
only in the ranks of the superintendents but within the larger group 
which includes all organizations and individuals interested in the eduea- 
tional welfare of the state. 

The State Department of Education and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction are deeply appreciative of the high degree of cooperation 
and individual participation which made the conference successful. 

Elsewhere in this number will be found the reports of the resolu- 
tions committee and legislative committee of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Public School Superintendents. The State Department of 
Edueation, within the next few weeks, will publish a report of the 
conference which will include the address presented at general sessions, 
papers presented to section meetings, and a brief summary of certain 
of the discussions. 


Financing Public Education in California 


WALTER E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The public school system of California embraces kindergartens, 
elementary schools, high schools, junior colleges, state colleges, and 
state special schools. In addition to these there is maintained by the 
state a State University with major campi at Berkeley and Los Angeles 
and with stations and branches at Davis, Riverside, La Jolla, and else- 
where. The various levels and types of public schools are supported on 
somewhat different bases. The contribution made by the state for the 
support of these various levels and types of schools range from no con- 
tribution at all for the support of kindergartens to practically complete 
state support, with the exception of student fees and private donations, 
of the state special schools, the state colleges, and the State University. 
The support of each level of the public school system and of the state 
special schools and of higher education will be dealt with briefly in the 
following paragraphs. 


Higher Education 

The University of California with its various branches and stations 
is supported by direct biennial legislative appropriation, by student 
fees charged for ‘‘incidental service,’’ by private donations, and by 
federal grants. The seven state colleges located at Arcata, Chico, 
Fresno, San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, and Santa Barbara are 
supported by direct biennial legislative appropriation and by student 
fees. 


State Special Schools 

Four special state schools are maintained by direct biennial legis- 
lative appropriation under the direction of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Department of Education. These 
include the California School for the Blind and the California School 
for the Deaf, at Berkeley; the California Polytechnic School of Agri- 
culture and Industry, at San Luis Obispo; and the California Nautical 
School with bases at San Francisco and Tiburon. In addition to these 
schools which are under the jurisdiction of the State Department of 
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Education, three correctional schools are maintained by the state under 
the direction of the State Department of Institutions. These are sup- 
ported by direct biennial legislative appropriation. They include the 
Preston School of Industry (for boys) at Ione, the State School for 
Boys at Whittier, and the State School for Girls at Ventura. 


District Schools 

The school district system of California, created by legislative 
enactment under constitutional authorization, includes elementary 
school districts, high school districts, junior college districts, and unified 
school districts. Each of such districts is under the jurisdiction of a 
board of trustees or board of education. Joint control of the schools 
of the several types of district is vested in one governing board in the 
ease of unified school districts (composed of coterminous elementary 
and high school districts, or elementary school, high school, and junior 
college districts), and in the case of city districts the charter of which 
vests such joint control in its board of education. In the latter case the 
area of the city high school district may be greater than that of the 
city elementary school district by virtue of annexation of outside ele- 
mentary school districts to the city high school district for high school 
purposes only. Where a junior college district boundaries are coterm- 
inous with those of a high school district the governing board of the 
high school district also serves as the governing board of the junior 
college district. 

The governing boards of elementary school districts are authorized 
to maintain kindergartens and day and evening elementary schools. 
The elementary school course of study comprises eight grades except 
in those districts where junior high schools are maintained by the gov- 
erning board of the high school districts, in which cases the elementary 
school course of study terminates with the sixth grade. The governing 
boards of high school districts are authorized to maintain day and even- 
ing high schools and junior colleges. The high schools are defined as 
ineluding junior high schools, senior high schools, and four-year high 
schools. The course of study in the high school district may therefore 
embrace grades seven to fourteen, inclusive, and such curricula and 
courses as may be necessary for adults. Junior college districts are 
created for the sole purpose of maintaining junior colleges with two- 
year curricula and special courses for adults. The governing boards 
of unified school districts may maintain schools of any and all types 
authorized to be maintained in the several elementary, high school, and 
junior college districts which were merged in the unified school districts. 
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SOURCES OF SUPPORT OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


Kindergartens 

Kindergartens derive their entire support from the proceeds of 
elementary school district taxation. The use of state or county funds 
for the support of kindergartens is specifically prohibited by statute. 
No separate tax is levied for kindergartens in elementary school dis- 
tricts, but elementary school districts maintaining kindergartens are 
allowed to levy fifteen cents on each $100 of assessed valuation for 
maintenance purposes more than are districts which do not maintain 
kindergartens. In unified school districts, the kindergarten tax, fixed 
by law at a maximum rate of fifteen cents, must be levied as a separate 
tax, the proceeds of the tax being paid into a separate kindergarten 
fund. Building taxes levied for elementary school purposes by ele- 
mentary school districts and by unified school districts may be used for 
kindergarten purposes, as may also the proceeds of elementary school 
district bonds voted for capital outlay purposes. 


Elementary Schools 

Elementary schools are supported by a combination of district 
taxation and state apportionments. In elementary school districts 
district taxes for the support of elementary schools are limited by 
statutory enactment to thirty cents on each $100 of assessed valuation 
for purposes of maintenance of elementary schools; forty-five cents on 
each $100 for maintenance of elementary schools and kindergartens; 
and seventy cents on each $100 for building purposes. In unified 
school districts the same maximum tax rate limits for the support of 
elementary schools obtain, except that the elementary school mainte- 
nance tax rate is limited to thirty cents. All district tax rate limits 
may be increased by majority vote of the electors of a district for a 
period of time and to a rate specified in the election. Bonds may be 
voted by two-thirds majority of the electorate for the purchase of sites, 
buildings, and equipment and for the refunding of outstanding indebt- 
edness. 

The seventh and eighth grades of junior high schools are considered 
as elementary grades for purposes of support, state apportionments 
being made to elementary school districts and to unified school districts 
on account of attendance in such grades on the same bases as those 
employed in determining the apportionment made for other elementary 
school grades. Transfers from elementary school funds to high school 
funds are authorized for the support of the seventh and eighth grades 
in junior high schools in amounts not to exceed the average current 
expenditure during the preceding school year for the first six grades. 
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State apportionments for elementary schools. State apportionments 
for elementary schools are of two general types. First there is created 
by constitutional and legislative enactment a State (elementary) 
School Fund in an amount equal to $30 for each unit of average 
daily attendance in elementary grades in elementary and unified school 
districts (exclusive of kindergartens) during the preceding school 
year. To this there is added an amount sufficient to reimburse ele- 
mentary and unified school districts for one half the excess cost 
incurred for the education of physically handicapped children in ele- 
mentary grades during the preceding school year, such amount not to 
exceed $100 per unit of average daily attendance of physically handi- 
capped children. This fund is derived from interest on the permanent 
school fund together with amounts transferred from the State General 
Fund. The permanent school fund comprises proceeds derived from 
the sale of federal lands granted to the state for public school purposes, 
and revenues accruing from the estates of intestate deceased persons. 

The State (elementary) School Fund is apportioned in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1. To each county there is apportioned for the county elementary 
school supervision fund $700 for each 300 or major fraction of 300 
units of average daily attendance in the aggregate in those union ele- 
mentary school districts, elementary school districts not in unions, and 
unified school districts of the county having each less than 300 units of 
average daily attendance. This fund is employed for the supervision 
of instruction in elementary school districts and unified school districts 
having less than 300 units of average daily attendance. There is also 
apportioned to the county elementary school supervision fund of each 
county $700 for each 300 units of average daily attendance in unified 
school districts having each 300 or more units of average daily attend- 
ance but less than 1500 units of average daily attendance, for the super- 
vision of instruction and coordination of courses of study in such 
unified school districts. 

2. To the unapportioned county elementary school fund $700 is 
apportioned on account of each thirty-five or fraction of thirty-five 
units of average daily attendance in emergency schools maintained in 
any elementary school district during the preceding school year by the 
county superintendent of schools. 

3. To each elementary school district and unified school district 
there is apportioned $700 for each thirty-five or fraction (not less than 
one) of thirty-five units of average daily attendance in elementary 
grades therein. An additional $700 is allowed for each full 300 units 
of average daily attendance in each union elementary school district, 
elementary school district not in a union district, and in each unified 
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school district having an average daily attendance of 1500 or more in 
elementary grades. 

4. To each elementary school district and each unified school dis- 
trict there is apportioned one half of the excess cost incurred by the 
district in the education of physically handicapped children in ele- 
mentary grades, this apportionment not to exceed $100 for each unit 
of average daily attendance of physically handicapped children. 

5. The balance of the State (elementary) School Fund, after the 
,above apportionments have been made, is prorated to the individual 
elementary school districts and unified school districts of the state and 
to the unapportioned county elementary school funds of the several 
counties on the basis of the total average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary grades credited to such districts or funds. (Average daily attend- 
ance in emergency schools is credited to the unapportioned county ele- 
mentary school funds.) 

During the current school year (1936-1937) the State (elementary) 
School Fund was apportioned as follows: 


1. To county elementary school supervision funds: 437 


teacher units at $700___-__-_-- rte Benes $305,900.00 
2. To unapportioned county elementary school funds 
a. 89 teacher units. at. $700... .... 62,300.00 
b. 1021 units of average daily attendance at $5.7682419 5,889.37 
3. To elementary and unified school districts 
a. 22,753 teacher units at $700 15,927,100.00 
b. One-half of the excess cost of educating physically 
handicapped children 278,387.17 
c. 671,456 units of average daily attendance at 
BE TOG AAO een o ol ee on eaeate ae eaten’ 3,873,120.63 
Total State School Fund apportionment____--_- $20,452,697.17 


In addition to the apportionments made from the State (elemen- 
tary) School Fund, as the result of a constitutional amendment and 
statutory enactments made thereunder in 1933, the state now provides 
additional apportionments from the State General Fund to take the 
place of previously required county elementary school taxes. The 
amount of the apportionment from the State General Fund is the 
larger of the two amounts determined by comparing the amount to be 
apportioned to the county from the State (elementary) School Fund 
with an amount equal to $30 for each unit of average daily attendance 
in the elementary schools of the county during the preceding school 
year. 

Apportionments from the State General Fund to the several 
counties for elementary schools are made as follows: 

1. There is apportioned to the unapportioned county elementary 
school fund of the county for use as a county emergency fund for 
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purposes specified in the School Code an amount estimated by the 
county superintendent of schools as necessary for the fund, the maxi- 
mum amount being allowed to each county for this purpose being 
fixed as an amount equal to 10 per cent of the apportionment received 
by the county during the preceding school year from the State (ele- 
mentary) Sehool Fund. 

2. $700 is apportioned to the unapportioned county elementary 
school fund for each thirty-five or fraction of thirty-five units of 
average daily attendance in emergency schools maintained in any, 
elementary school district during the preceding school year by the 
county superintendent of schools. 

3. $700 is apportioned to the county elementary school supervision 
fund for each 300 or major fraction of 300 units of average daily 
attendance in the aggregate in elementary grades in the union ele- 
mentary school districts of the county, in elementary school districts 
not in unions, and in unified school districts, having each less than 300 
units of average daily attendance in elementary grades during the 
preceding school year. 

4. To each elementary school district and each unified school dis- 
trict there is apportioned $700 for each thirty-five or fraction (not 
less than one) of thirty-five units of average daily attendance. An 
additional $700 is allowed for each full 300 units of average daily 
attendance in elementary grades in each union elementary school dis- 
trict, each elementary school district not in a union district, and each 
unified school district having 1500 or more units of average daily 
attendance in elementary grades. 

5. To each elementary school district and each unified school dis- 
trict there is apportioned one half of the excess cost incurred by the 
district in the education of physically handicapped children in ele- 
mentary grades, this apportionment not to exceed $100 for each unit 
of average daily attendance of physically handicapped children. 

6. The balance of the State General Fund apportionment to the 
county after the above apportionments have been made is prorated 
to the individual elementary and unified school districts of the county 
and to the unapportioned county elementary school fund on the basis 
of the total average daily attendance in elementary grades credited 
to each. (Average daily attendance in emergency schools is credited 
to the unapportioned county elementary school funds.) The amount 
of the apportionments pro rata on average daily attendance varies 
with each county. 

The total apportionment from the State General Fund for elemen- 
tary schools during the current school vear (1936-1937) includes: 
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1. To unapportioned county elementary school funds: 
a. On basis of estimates of county superintendent of 


SCHOOM 2528 eae sae eee $291,445.38 
b., SO: teacher units at $700... 2 2 62,300.00 
e. 1021 units of average daily attendance at variable 
WSU lei eh es an le ee $5,443.59 
2. To county elementary school supervision funds: 437 
tenelior. white: ato Sie 22 a 305,900.00 
3. To elementary and unified school districts 
a. 22,753 teacher units at $700____.._._____-_________ 15,927,100.00 
b. One-half of the excess cost of educating physically 
handicapped! children) =... oo oe 278,387.17 


ce. 671,456 units of average daily attendance (balance of 
General Fund apportionments to the several counties 


prorated on average daily attendance therein) ____-_ 3.999,862.98 
Total General Fund apportionment_____------~- $20,870,439.12 


High Schools 

The high schools of the state as indicated above are legally classified 
as day and evening junior high schools, senior high schools, and four 
year high schools. For purposes of support, however, junior high 
schools are treated as a combination of elementary and high school 
grades. High school districts and unified school districts augment reve- 
nues received by transfer from elementary school funds for the support 
of seventh and eighth grades of the junior high schools by additional 
funds derived from district taxes for high schools. Junior high school 
grades beyond the eighth grade are supported as are grades nine to 
fourteen, inclusive, in day and evening senior high schools and four 
year high schools and in junior colleges covering grades thirteen and 
fourteen maintained by high school districts, by a combination of dis- 
trict taxes and state apportionments. District taxation for high schools 
is limited by statute to a maximum rate of seventy-five cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation of taxable property, for all high school pur- 
poses. This maximum rate of taxation may be exceeded by authoriza- 
tion of a majority vote of the electorate within a district for the period 
of time and to the extent stipulated in the election. In addition to the 
current tax levied for building and maintenance purposes, high school 
and unified school districts are authorized to issue bonds, not to exceed 
5 per cent of the assessed valuation of the district, on a two-thirds 
affirmative vote of the electorate, for capital outlay and debt refunding 
purposes for high schools. 

State apportionments for high schools. State apportionments 
for high schools are provided from a State High School Fund equal to 
$30 for each unit of average daily attendance in the high schools of 
the state during the preceding school year plus an amount sufficient 
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to reimburse the high school and unified school districts of the state 
for one half the excess cost incurred in the education of physically 
handicapped children in high school grades during the preceding 
school year, such amount not to exceed $100 per unit of average 
daily attendance of physically handicapped children; and from the 
State General Fund in amounts sufficient to take the place of the 
amounts previously required to be provided by the individual counties 
through county taxation for the support of high schools. 

The State High School Fund is derived from transfers from the 
State General Fund. It is apportioned as follows: 

1. To the unapportioned county high school fund of any county 
in which there was no high school district, one-third of the amount 
estimated as needed in such fund and approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

2. To each new high school district during the first school year 
during which its organization is effective, $2,200. 

3. To each high school and unified school district $550 for each 
year of the six year course covering grades nine to fourteen, inclusive, 
maintained in each day and evening junior high school, senior high 
school, four year high school or junior college during the preceding 
school year. 

4. Bonus apportionments to each high school and unified school 
district on account of the first thirty units of average daily attendance 
in special day and evening classes maintained in each junior, senior, 
four year, or evening high school therein during the preceding school 
year, as follows: 


a. $80 for each of the first ten units 
b. $60 for each of the second ten units 
ce. $40 for each of the third ten units 


5. To each high school and unified school district one half of the 
excess cost of educating physically handicapped children in high school 
grades, not to exceed $100 per unit of average daily attendance of 
physically handicapped children. 

6. The balance of the State High School Fund, after the above 
apportionments have been made, is prorated to the individual high 
school and unified school districts and to the several county high school 
tuition funds on the basis of the total average daily attendance credited 
to each. (County high school tuition funds are derived from county 
taxes levied for tuition of high school pupils in adjoining states.) 

During the current school year (1936-1937) the State High School 
Fund was apportioned as follows: 
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1. To unapportioned county high school funds_._-__-__--~_-- $505.91 
2. To high school and unified school districts 
a. 2084 years maintained at $550 per year___---__---~ 1,146,200.00 


b. Bonus apportionments on the first thirty units of 
average daily attendance in special day and evening 


classes ch ad ne a ak a aga 542,980.00 
ec. One-half of the excess cost of educating physically 
handicapped: children 1... ees $41,547.66 
d. 295,921 units of average daily attendance at 
A es Se aan 7,181,888.48 
38. Three new high school districts at $2200 - 6,600.00 
4. To county high school tuition funds: 95 units of average 
daily attendance at $24.2696141 -— 2,305.61 


Total State High School Fund apportionment__-_ $8,922,027.66 


The amount of the total State General Fund apportionment for 
each county is the larger of the two amounts determined by comparing 
an amount equal to twice the amount of the apportionment to be made 
from the State High School Fund to the county with an amount equal 
to $60 for each unit of average daily attendance in the high schools of 
the county during the preceding school year. The apportionment from 
the State General Fund to the county is made as follows: 

1. There is apportioned to the unapportioned county high school 
fund of each county an amount estimated by the county superintendent 
of schools as necessary for this fund for the purposes specified in the 
School Code, the total amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the appor- 
tionment received by the county during the preceding school year from 
the State High School Fund. (If no high school was maintained in 
the county, the amount of the unapportioned county high school fund 
is limited only by the approval of the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, and two thirds of the approved amount is apportioned from the 
State General Fund.) 

2. Each new high school district is apportioned $1000 during the 
first school year during which its organization is effective. 

3. $250 is apportioned to each high school and unified school dis- 
trict for each year of the six-year course covering grades nine to four- 
teen, inclusive, maintained in each day and evening junior high school, 
senior high school, four year high school, or junior college during the 
preceding school year. 

4. Bonus apportionments are made to each high school and unified 
school district on account of the first thirty units of average daily 
attendance in special day and evening classes maintained in each junior, 
senior, four year, or evening high school therein during the preceding 
school year, as follows: 


3—37886 
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a. $40 for each of the first ten units 
b. $30 for each of the second ten units 


e. $20 for each of the third ten units 


5. To each high school and unified school district there is appor- 
tioned one half of the excess cost of educating physically handicapped 
children in high school grades, not to exceed $100 per unit of average 
daily attendance of physically handicapped children. 

6. The balance of the General Fund apportionment to each county 
after the above apportionments have been made is prorated to the 
individual high school and unified school districts of the county and to 
the county high school tuition fund on the basis of the total average 
daily attendance credited to each. (County high school tuition funds 
are derived from county taxes levied for tuition of high school pupils 
in adjoining states.) 

Apportionments from the State General Fund for high schools 
during the current school year (1936-1937) include: 


1. To unapportioned county high school funds__--------- $185,889.34 
2. To county high school tuition funds: 95 units of average 
daily attendance at variable rates_-_.___.____---------- 6,002.80 
3. To high school and unified school districts 
a. 2084 years maintained at $250 per year___________ 521,000.00 
b. Bonus apportionments on first thirty units of average 
daily attendance in special day and evening classes... 271,490.00 
ec. One-half of the excess cost of educating physically 
handicappedschidren. 22 2s 41,547.66 


d. 295,921 units of average daily attendance (balance 
of General Fund apportionments to the several coun- 
ties prorated on average daily attendance therein) -~ 17,368,110.88 


4. Three new high school districts at $1000______________ 3,000.00 
Total General Fund apportionment ________________ $18,397,040.68 
Junior Colleges = a 


California junior colleges are legally of two types; junior colleges 
maintained by high school districts and those maintained by separately 
organized junior college districts. In practice and in theory there are 
three types of junior colleges in the state, including the two enumerated 
above and in addition the lower division or junior college maintained 
as an integral part of the several state colleges and of the state uni- 
versity. The junior colleges which constitute the lower division of the 
. several higher educational institutions are supported as parts of the 
higher institutions, from the biennial legislative appropriation made for 
their support. The junior colleges which are maintained by high school 
districts are supported as integral parts of the high schools in which 
they are maintained. 
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Junior colleges in unified school districts are considered as main- 
tained by a high school district or by a junior college district, depend- 
ent upon whether the unified schoo) district was formed of a high 
school district maintaining a junior college, or of a junior college 
district. 

Junior college districts derive their support from a combination 
of district taxes, county taxes, and state apportionments. Junior col- 
lege district taxation is legally limited to a maxium rate of fifty cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation, such limitation being subject to 
inerease by two-thirds vote of the electorate for the period of time 
and to the extent specified in the election. Junior college district 
bonds may also be voted by two-thirds majority for capital outlay and 
debt refunding purposes not to exceed 5 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of the junior college district. County support is provided for 
junior colleges through a county non-resident tuition tax levied upon 
those portions of each county not included in any district maintaining 
a junior college, for the tuition of students residing in the county but 
not in a district maintaining a junior college and attending a junior 
eollege. The amount of the tuition is fixed by law as the average cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance for the junior 
college attended, exclusive of state apportionments, plus a flat charge 
of $65 per unit of average daily attendance of non-resident students for 
use of buildings and equipment. Legislation enacted in 1933 extends 
the application of the non-resident county tuition tax to cover the pay- 
ment of tuition of non-resident junior college students attending junior 
colleges maintained by high school districts as well as those attending 
junior colleges maintained by junior college districts. 

State apportionments for the support of junior colleges maintained 
by junior college districts are derived from the State Junior College 
Fund. This fund comprises amounts apportioned to the state by the 
federal government from the proceeds derived from the federal mineral 
lands lying within the state, and from transfers from the State General 
Fund made to augment the federal apportionments. Apportionments 
are required to be made to junior college districts at the rate of $2000 
for each approved district junior college, the balance in the State 
Junior College Fund being apportioned pro rata on the average daily 
attendance in district junior colleges. The transfer from the State 
General Fund to the Junior College Fund, however, is limited to an 
amount sufficient, when added to the balance in the latter fund, to 
provide $2000 per district! junior college, plus $90 per unit of average 
daily attendance. Thus the apportionment is limited to the latter 
amounts, if federal receipts fall below the amount necessary to make 
apportionments in excess of such amounts. 
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State apportionments to jumor college districts. During the cur- 
rent school year (1936-1937) state apportionments to junior college 
districts and to unified school districts comprised of junior college 
districts were made as follows: 


1. 17 approved district junior colleges at $2000___- ee $34,000.00 
2. 17,486 units of average daily attendance at $90___.___ 1,5738,740.00 
Total Junior College Fund apportionment_____~_ $1,607,740.00 


Unified School Districts 

Beginning in 1936-1937, legislation enacted in 1935 resulted in the 
merging into districts now known as unified school districts of all ele- 
mentary and high school districts, and all elementary school, high 
school, and junior college districts, the boundaries of which are coter- 
minous and which are governed by governing boards of identical per- 
sonnel. Apportionments to unified school districts are made from the 
same funds and on the same bases as in the case of separate elementary, 
high school, and junior college districts, except that apportionments 
for supervision purposes on account of each 300 units of average daily 
attendance in elementary grades accrue to the unified school district 
only if such district had a total average daily attendance of 1500 or 
more in elementary schools, including grades seven and eight in junior 
high schools during the preceding school year. Otherwise such appor- 
tionments are made to the county elementary school supervision fund 
for the use of the county superintendent of schools in the supervision 
of instruction and coordination of courses of study in such unified 
school districts. 

District taxes and other support continue on the same bases in 
unified school districts as in the several elementary, high school, and 
junior college districts, except that in unified school districts a separate 
tax, limited to fifteen cents may be levied for kindergarten support, 
and the maximum rate which may be levied for maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools will be thirty cents. 


BASES OF TAXATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 

All school district taxes and taxes levied by the counties for non- 
resident junior college tuition and for high school tuition of pupils 
attending high school in adjoining states, are levied upon the non- 
operative real and personal property held or lying within the area 
of the fiscal unit. Beginning July 1, 1935, the operative property of 
the public utilities and corporations was taxed by local governmental 
units, thus increasing the tax base of school districts and counties for 
the support of schools. 

Prior to July 1, 1935, the state levied taxes upon the gross earn- 
ings and franchise values of public utilities and corporations at rates 
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specified by the Legislature. Changes in such rates required a two- 
thirds legislative vote. In addition to the state taxes levied upon public 
utilities and corporations, the proceeds of which were paid into the 
State General Fund, the state during 1933-1934 and 1934-1935 levied 
a 24 per cent general sales tax. In 1935 this tax was changed to a 
3 per cent tax on all sales except on foods for home consumption. The 
proceeds of the state sales tax have also been paid to the credit of the 
State General Fund. The public utilities tax and the sales tax pro- 
vided by far the majority of the revenues of the State General Fund 
during 1933-1935 from which were made the transfers to the state 
school funds. Since the repeal of the state tax on public utilities and 
corporations in 1935, the 3 per cent sales tax and the state income tax, 
enacted in 1935, have constituted the major sources of revenue for the 
State General Fund. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGETS 


The governing board of each school district is authorized and 
required to submit annually at the beginning of each school year a 
budget showing the proposed expenditures and estimated income of 
the district for the ensuing school year. The amount of the budget is 
discretionary with the governing board of the school district subject 
to the limitations imposed by the constitution and statutes. Within 
these limitations the amount requested by the governing board of the 
school district must be provided. Any excess in the amounts of the 
proposed expenditures over and above amounts to be received from 
state apportionments and from additional sources other than district 
taxation must be provided by a tax levied upon the district by the 
county board of supervisors. 


BUDGET AND EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


The total amount to be included in any school district budget to be 
derived from district taxation is subject to the limitations fixed by 
statute on the rates of taxation which may be levied for school dis- 
tricts. These tax rate limitations have been indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs. In addition to this type of limitation, statutory enact- 
ments of 1935 limit the expenditures of any school district in any 
school year to an amount not greater than 5 per cent in excess of the 
expenditures of the district during the preceding school year or 10 per 
cent in excess of those of the second preceding school year, or 15 per 
cent in excess of those of the third preceding school year. Exemption 
is provided from this limitation by authorization of a majority vote of 
the electorate of the district or by written authorization of the State 
Board of Equalization. 


School Districts Not Levying District Taxes 
1931-32 to 1935-36, Inclusive 


Water E. Morean, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


Considerable interest has been evinced during recent years with 
respect to the extent to which school districts in California have come 
to rely exclusively upon the state or the state and the county for 
financial support of the local schools. This interest has been accentu- 
ated since 1933 as a result of the enactment of the so-called Riley- 
Stewart measures eliminating the county school taxes and transferring 
to the state the former mandatory burden of county school support. 
Particularly is interest in this matter shown by those individuals and 
groups who have expressed themselves as believing either that the levy 
of a district tax should be required in all districts as a sort of guarantee 
of greater interest in economical administration by local school officials ; 
or that extended and more detailed responsibility should be assumed by 
the state itself in matters of local school administration as a result 
of the increased extent to which the state participates in the financing 
of the local schools. 

In view of the interest expressed in this matter, a special tabula- 
tion of data has been prepared for the five school years of the period 
1931-32 to 1935-36 inclusive. These data are presented for each of the 
fifty-eight counties in the tabulations which follow. 

In Table No. 1, there are presented for each of the school years 
indicated : 

1. The total number of elementary school districts actually main- 
taining school during the year. Union and joint union ele- 
mentary school districts are here tabulated as individual 
districts without reference to the number of districts compris- 
ing such unions or joint unions. 

The number and percentage of the districts actually maintain- 
ing school in which no elementary school district tax was levied, 
either for maintenance or for building purposes. 


bo 


No attempt has been made to analyze the reasons for the con- 
tinuous increase in the number and percentage of elementary school 
districts not levying district taxes through the school year 1934-35, or 
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for the decrease which occurred in 1935-36. Undoubtedly most of the 
increase was due to the state widé program for reduction of school 
district expenditures. It is possible that during 1934-35 a portion of 
the increase in the number and percentage levying no district tax was 
due to the fact that the districts were employing balances carried 
forward from the previous year for current expense because of the 
ruling! of the Attorney General that balances could not be budgeted 
for expenditure during succeeding years. 

The slight decrease in the number and percentage of elementary 
school districts levying no district tax during 1935-36 may be accounted 
for by the fact that some of the districts which did not levy a tax 
during the preceding school year had expended their full balances 
during that year and therefore were required to levy a tax in 1935-36. 

Comparatively few high school districts have found it possible to 
maintain a desirable high school program without the levy of a high 
school district tax. The number of high school districts in the state 
which did not levy a district tax during each of the five years of the 
period 1931-82 to 1935-36, inclusive, is indicated in Table No. 2. 

Explanation for the failure of high school districts to levy dis- 
trict taxes for the support of their schools probably would require 
analysis of local conditions in most cases. However, it is obvious from 
the facts available that in some cases, notably in the cases of the high 
school districts of Lake and Stanislaus counties, this failure is due to 
local unwillingness to contribute to the cost of an acceptable educational 
program, since the amounts provided by state apportionments are 
definitely inadequate for the maintenance of satisfactory schools. In 
the case of Sierra county, the failure of the Sierra Valley Joint Union 
high school district to levy district taxes has been due to the fact that 
state apportionments have been more than sufficient to provide suf- 
ficient funds to maintain the schools. This is because of the fact that a 
number of branch high schools are maintained, for which the district 
receives apportionments on the basis of years maintained, greatly in 
excess of the actual cost of maintaining such branch school. 

Probably in most of the other cases, the failure of the individual 
districts to levy district taxes for one or two years was due to the fact 
that the districts were using up surplus balances carried forward from 
previous years and found it unnecessary to levy current taxes, par- 
ticularly in view of reductions which had been made in local costs. 


- 1Letter from the Attorney General to Elmer W. Heald, dated February 21, 
1933. 
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TABLE No. 1 


Total Number of Elementary School Districts Maintaining School, 
and Number and Per Cent Not Levying District Tax, 
by School Years and by Counties, 
1931-32 to 1935-36, Inclusive 


1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
Total Districts Total Districts Total Districts 
County dis- not levying dis- not levying dis- not levying 
tricts current taxes tricts current taxes tricts current taxes 
main- main- main- 
taining taining tainin 
school No. Per cent | school No. Per cent | schoo No. Per cent 

Alameda...-..--.--- 43 8 18.6 43 11 25.6 43 15 34.9 
RNB oe ce 3 3 100.0 3 2 66.7 3 3 100.0 
ee en 25 21 84.0 25 21 84.0 26 24 92.3 
J aa 53 20 37.7 53 37 69.8 53 37 69.8 
Calaveras... --- 32 30 93.8 33 33 100.0 33 33 100.0 
Colusa......- 21 8 38.1 21 11 52.4 21 11 52.4 
Contra Costa 47 7 14.9 46 17 37.0 48 17 35.4 
Del Norte-- 13 5 38.5 13 10 76.9 12 9 75.0 
El Dorado 48 46 95.8 53 51 96.2 53 52 98.1 
142 18 12.7 141 33 23.4 143 45 31.5 
33 12 36.4 32 24 75.0 32 23 71.9 
101 54 53.5 99 56 56.6 101 66 65.3 
41 2 4.9 41 13 31.7 41 26 63.4 
19 5 26.3 18 5 27.8 17 7 41.2 
84 4 4.8 80 6 7.5 78 14 17.9 
34 3 5.9 34 8 23.5 34 15 44.1 
17 9 52.9 17 10 58.8 17 13 76.5 
LS eee 32 13 40.6 31 25 80.6 32 25 78.1 
Los Angeles_.....--- 115 1 0.9 114 1 0.9 114 2 1.8 
_ See 44 11 25.0 43 21 48.8 41 21 51.2 
RMI eee 43 20 46.5 43 24 55.8 43 26 60.5 
Mariposa.......---- 25 22 88.0 25 21 84.0 25 23 92.0 
Mendocino....------ 80 58 72.5 74 59 79.7 75 66 88.0 
SS a 58 20 34.5 58 27 46.6 57 48 84.2 
JES eee 39 21 53.8 39 35 89.7 39 37 94.9 
lS 8 8 100.0 7 100.0 8 8 100.0 
Monterey.......-...- 61 11 18.0 61 17 27.9 62 46 74.2 
SS eee 37 18 48.6 35 27 77.1 35 27 77.1 
LS eens 29 26 89.7 28 25 89.3 30 27 90.0 
Le 43 1 2.3 43 Ss 9.3 43 5 11.6 
NE aS 41 17 41.5 42 25 59.5 42 36 85.7 
Saas 27 8 29.6 27 8 29.6 26 8 30.8 
eS es 51 3 5.9 51 9 17.6 51 9 17.6 
Sacramento.....-..-- 62 22 35.5 62 25 40.3 61 26 42.6 
San Benito........-- 30 22 73.3 30 25 83.3 29 22 75.9 
San Bernardino------ 65 0 0.0 65 4 6.2 66 6 9.1 
San Diego. -..------ 78 23 29.5 78 30 38.5 78 30 38.5 
San Francisco------- 1 0 0.0 1 0 0.0 1 0 0.0 
San Joaquin......--- 78 12 15.4 79 31 39.2 81 52 64.2 
San Luis Obispo----- 66 26 39.4 65 31 47.7 72 41 56.9 
San Mateo.......--- 31 4 12.9 31 12.9 31 14 45.2 
Santa Barbara------- 43 12 27.9 43 46.5 42 19 45.2 
Santa Clara........- 56 11 19.6 56 19 33.9 56 21 37.5 
Sante Crus... ...... 46 22 47.8 45 34 75.6 45 36 80.0 
Lae 85 72 84.7 87 77 88.5 87 78 89.7 
ROG oe 10 i 10.0 10 4 40.0 10 30.0 
a eer eet 74 58 78.4 73 64 87.7 72 66 91.7 
LSS ee eee 40 15 37.5 38 21 55.3 38 27 71.1 
LS ae 117 54 46.2 117 91 77.8 117 97 82.9 
Stanislaus..........- 52 7 13.5 52 25 48.1 52 36 69.2 
I os 28 6 21.4 28 13 46.4 28 14 50.0 
. SS aes 47 27 57.4 46 32 69.6 46 37 80.4 
a 23 21 91.3 23 22 95.7 23 21 91.3 
ees 105 14 13.3 105 49 46.7 105 42 40.0 
Tuolumne. -_...----- 26 16 61.5 26 22 84.6 26 24 92.3 
ee 41 3 7.3 41 6 14.6 40 9 22.5 
SRS 35 17 48.6 35 19 54.3 36 20 55.6 
eee 27 19 70.4 27 18 66.7 27 22 81.5 
nS eee 2,755 996 36.2 2,736 1,369 50.0 2,747 1,587 57.8 


= 


° = 
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TABLE No. 1—Continued 


Total Number of Elementary School Districts Maintaining School, 
and Number and Per Cent Not Levying District Tax, 
by School Years and by Counties, 
1931-32 to 1935-36, Inclusive 


1934-35 1935-36 
Total Districts Total Districts 
County dis- not levying dis- not levying 
tricts current taxes tricts current taxes 
main- main- 
taini tainin: 

schoo! No. Percent | schoo No. Per cent 
RI 8 a So on cae aaa aes 43 19 44.2 43 15 34.9 
POE oo oie inc cccnaccnwnaiunaninoasenaswaseees 3 3 100.0 3 100.0 
OI a ca css etal Sa hh ag IR AEA 25 24 96.0 25 100.0 
| i a eee eS ASS ey Sees ere: 53 36 67.9 53 31 58.5 
CRNIINE sooo cca ce caccn cane pansassssccewesous 32 32 100.0 31 30 96.8 
CARS 5 = sca ss coacktosadencwsccusacasasenaee 21 12 57.1 21 8 38.1 
Cate CN oo ac ceca consuadevecsousesees 48 19 39.6 47 16 34.0 
TNR cnc nnwrcec edn sincsseccsauseeuee 12 12 100.0 12 9 75.0 
NR a os ca wena cuwecccscwssasssacousae 52 50 96.2 52 50 96.2 
IMM 5 sea naan Soweto sae 143 60 42.0 142 27 19.0 
i 5 a iacnuocsnustincewduaewesaeas testes 32 28 87.5 32 20 62.5 
WEWINONIMG 522-50 occo tL athoes scooter 101 67 66.3 101 61 60.4 
RMD 3 osties owe ccemaneranacaswacanvowsuaases 41 19 46.3 40 16 40.0 
NE po oa has Saw ocecasceancags esse wessseees 17 8 47.1 16 2 12.5 
WOME 28 oo ere rs ona ecaeeseeeweceusasesescesaeee 78 8 10.3 78 0 0.0 
i a Seay a ene =e SP 33 15 45.5 33 10 30.3 
LO ai aaa ae i a eee 18 11 61.1 16 50.0 
EDIE SE ES ORE REL EE HY 31 28 90.3 29 26 89.7 
py Se eee eee eer eee 114 3.5 113 2 1.8 
WIND oo concn cccendccuweseaasawesasassaes 41 19 46.3 39 15 38.5 
MEME coco sncca tos Uawadsewadeccaassasaaeaaae 43 29 67.4 43 23 53.5 
EMMIOEES 602-2 55 - peassandecuss<esesu=ssasa 25 23 92.0 25 21 84.0 
NINN 2 ons a da cans dua eaaneaeaaaseee 73. 66 90.4 73 61 83.6 
SO) Se ee He eee Tope wees: 57 35 61.4 57 29 50.9 
MENG ooo ote cccancesecasdassccsanseccssaqas 37 34 91.9 36 32 88.9 
ME aon one cau saeacunsnwsesesasscausan 8 100.0 7 7 100.0 
pO ee eee eee eras 61 42 68.9 61 24 39.3 
NN i i aun saaeawanwamenasaas 34 26 76.5 34 18 52.9 
eS eae oe aes eee 30 27 90.0 30 27 90.0 
CRE oo oo cea sewancaedaesdsecsacse 43 t 9.3 43 1 2.3 
RR ee en oC ongtaausaaatagesseqaon 42 34 81.0 42 26 61.9 
WRENS 3.5 caccocacaasseuadsawasesesesoaseees 27 9 33.3 27 10 37.0 
LS ARENT ene Sear eh 51 22 43.1 51 7 13.7 
IO ec wunsnccceaweaedasa 61 24 39.3 61 12 19.7 
ON Aa ae epee eer eae Scere ara 31 31 100.0 29 18 62.1 
BeNOR... Sz ccudacucccnuccesencssesss 66 13.6 65 4 6.2 
PRIN INOQ 8 one oc cca sacecacanacsceecuesssalacens 78 39 50.0 74 18 24.3 
oe OO a eee ae ee ees Se 0 0.0 1 0 0.0 
SUNS cnt onc amsacpscosncesaaewencees 81 50 61.7 81 37 45.7 
Sie AONE 5 oo anos cara secenexnasanccsasee 69 38 55.1 68 29 42.6 
RIE Oo oo rc celta ue da tena saci 31 29.0 30 4 13.3 
Ce Oe a eae 42 17 40.5 42 6 14.3 
SONI Osan a ecccceceenccoccnscowensad 55 36.4 55 15 27.3 
MMNGNWN 3c coscncanescecewenaccssasseaasee 45 35 77.8 45 29 64.4 
GN a od ccc cewa esse teserees eas 86 79 91.9 83 83 100.0 
SONIOL Saco oon sxc roswswccdaseencneressacescaued 10 6 60.0 9 1 11.1 
See ee eee eee 71 66 93.0 69 61 88.4 
Ss onc etecan awe casaneaceusaaseeesee 39 26 66.7 39 18 46.2 
EROIRE ao. ca wena eesucswcceveesensasoss 117 99 84.6 117 85 72.6 
PRARMIRUEE 5555 <tc eanewatugucsanseeatoscscesss 52 35 67.3 52 25 48.1 
A sca 5csaacadhseceldavecwsacesaescaiaes 28 15 53.6 27 11 40.7 
REUEINI ooo a4 2< soa accacadaneanavcesaaaususceee 45 35 77.8 46 29 63.0 
LL EES AEE SEE ee ae 23 21 91.3 24 22 91.7 
IMME 2 = os kc yc daeccadeaaaemeeeceenes 105 73 69.5 105 35 33.3 
WINN «oc sewn cence deneucencducenaee 26 25 96.2 26 24 92.3 
OS ET ETS ene eee Ree A RED 40 22.5 41 3 7.3 
| i RRS RRS ea ees eee rete 36 19 52.8 36 12 33.3 
WHEE cccnanactc Jaw lancacwedon seater anus eeaaeee 28 21 75.0 28 19 67.9 
| a ee eee Ae Se een wie ere 2,735 1,624 59.4 2,708 1,260 46.5 
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Table No. 2 


Number of High School Districts Not Levying District Tax, 
by School Years, 1931-32 to 1935-36, Inclusive 


No. of high school districts not levying district tax 
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The District Superintendency In California 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


The School Code of California authorizes boards of school trustees 
and city and county boards of education to employ a district super- 
intendent of schools for one or more schools employing eight teachers 
or more under their control.t. It further provides that a district 
superintendent of schools may be elected for a term of four years.” 
This provision of the School Code has been interpreted by the Attorney 
General * as authorizing the employment of district superintendents 
on one, two, three, or four year contracts. The prevailing practice, 
however, is for boards of school trustees to employ district superin- 
tendents on a four year contract basis. 

Since School Code section 2.91 authorizes the city board of educa- 
tion of each city school district to employ a city superintendent of 
schools, the State Department of Education interprets the provisions 
of School Code section 2.90, cited above, as authorizing the employment 
of district superintendents in city school districts only as administra- 
tive officers in charge of one or more schools in a particular area 
within the school district, such district superintendents serving under 
the general supervision and administration of the city superintendent 
of schools. In no instance is this practice followed in any of the city 
school districts of the state at the present time nor is there any record 
available indicating that the practice ever has been followed in this 
state. 

In a number of cases school districts which are classified by the 
State Department of Education as city school districts * are reported by 
county superintendents of schools as being administered by superin- 
tendents of schools designated as district superintendents. In each 
of these cases, however, the school district is governed by a board of 
school trustees elected under the general provisions of the School 
Code rather than by a governing board specifically elected as a city 
board of education under the provisions of a local charter or under the 


1 School Code of California, section 2.90. 
2 School Code of California, section 2.92. 
% Attorney General’s Opinion 9649, October 29, 1934, digested in California 


Schools, = (December, 1934), 427. 
4 Walter E. Morgan. “The Status of City School Districts,’’ California Schools, 


VII (August, 1936), 253. 
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provisions of the General Laws of the state governing cities of the 
several population classifications. As interpreted by the State Depart- 
ment of Education such districts nevertheless constitute city school 
districts and the board of trustecs in each case has the full status 
of a city board of education. For this reason the superintendents of 
schools in such districts are considered by this office as city superin- 
tendents of schools rather than as district superintendents of schools. 

Statistics relative to the employment of district superintendents 
of schools under the provisions of the School Code referred to herein 
indicate that the general trend is toward extension of the practice 
by governing boards of school districts not governed by city boards 
of education to designate their chief administrative officer as a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools even though but one school may be 
maintained within the district. The data also indicate clearly that 
the general practice has been to designate the supervising principal as 
a district superintendent of schools since the percentage of district 
superintendents who also serve as principals of elementary or high 
schools has increased materially. 

It is also of interest to note that the greatest percentage of 
increase in the number of district superintendents employed during 
the past six years is found among the district superintendents of high 
school districts. The number of such district superintendents has 
increased from 17 to 46 during the period 1931 to 1936, inclusive. 

The following tabulations indicate for the school years 1931-32 and 
1936-37 the number of district superintendents of each type employed 
in California and the number of the district superintendents who also 
serve as principal of one or more schools during each of the two 
school years. 


Number of District Superintendents of Schools of Each Type 
Employed in California, 1931-32 and 1935-36 


Type of district superintendency 1931-32 1935-36 
Miementary echool district only... ==. ..s.=-2-.--=.2-...- 1402 154? 
PenPechooledisiicCrsOnl Gs an. oe oe ee oe 5 46 
Elementary and high school districts-_______---__--____---_-_- 88 41* 
High school and junior college districts______--___-__-----_-- 4 3 

10) oh nr ere Bere eet etree ee eee See nee . 199 244 


1Including two district superintendents of schools one of whom was employed 
as such in charge of three separate elementary school districts, the other being 
employed as district superintendent of schools in charge of two separate elementary 
school districts. 

2Including one district superintendent of schools employed as such in charge 
of three separate elementary school districts. 

8Including two district superintendents of high school districts one of whom 
also is employed as district superintendent in charge of four separate elementary 
school districts, the other serving as district superintendent in charge of two separate 
elementary school districts. 
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Number of District Superintendents of Schools Employed also as 
Principal of One or More Schools of Each Type, 1931-32 and 1935-36 


Type of school 1931-32 1935-36 


Elementary school only_ eee ee eS ee .- _ 60 110 
High school only---------- inte cesibadt a aanadaaies i ee 63 


Elementary and high school_ 
Junior college only__---------- 
High school and junior college_ 


Percentage of superintendents also employed as principals____57.8% 


| DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Vrerutine Kersey, Superintendent 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE SCHOOLS 
Dr. Walter M. Dickie, Director of Public Health for the State of 
California has addressed a letter to the Department concerning lists 
of children who have been absent from school suffering from com- 
municable diseases. These lists submitted to the Department of Public 
Health have, upon investigation by field workers, been found inaccurate. 
Dr. Dickie’s letter follows: 


We are preparing a letter to be sent to each of the health officers 
in this state regarding the reporting of communicable diseases in the 
schools. 

Our experience in the past, particularly during the school year 
1935-1936, has been very umsatisfactory. Lists of children have been sub- 
mitted to us as having been absent from school because of a com- 
municable disease. We found during the course of our field work that 
in some instances those lists indicated merely absentees—that is, con- 
tacts kept out of school not suffering from the disease itself were 
included in the list as cases. 

Inasmuch as the law requires the reporting of these diseases for 
statistical purposes, such a procedure undermines the accuracy of our 
records. Therefore, this year we shall refuse to accept any reports unless 
submitted to us in the regular way, through the local health officer, at 
the time the illness occurs and on official cards provided for that purpose. 
The cases must be reported by the parents, the nurse, the school author- 
ities or the physician at the time of the child’s illness. This report must 
be submitted to the local health officer, who, in turn, will forward the 
report to this office. Also, only official morbidity cards will be accepted. 

We wish this information transmitted to the school superintendents 
and principals and we are asking the health officers to relay this message 
to them. 

We are writing to you before issuing this letter in case you have 
any special recommendations. 


The importance of the function which the Department of Public 
Health exercises in relation to the public schools warrants the fullest 
cooperation of public school administrators with the field agents of the 
Department of Public Health. 
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SCHOOL TRUSTEES RESOLUTION ON CITIZENSHIP 


The California School Trustees Association in convention at 
Ventura on September 8, 1936, adopted unanimously a resolution on 
the subject of citizenship which is especially worthy of the attention 
of school administrators. 

John J. Allen, Jr., a member of the Oakland Board of Education, 
and President of the California School Trustees Association states in 
connection with the resolution: 


The resolution comes out of the feeling of the school trustees 
assembled at the convention that our schools have not sufficiently empha- 
sized the advantages of American democracy nor furnished opportunity 
to obtain true information concerning other forms of government, much 
of which we know to be unsuited to conditions here and oppressive and 
undesirable to the people governed. 


The resolution follows: 


WHEREAS, education for worthy citizenship is a first objective 
of our public schools and 

WHEREAS, as school trustees, we should foster this objective 
by a definite policy to be pursued in securing the fullest contribution 
of our public schools to this objective, which necessarily includes the 
full truth about the development of democrati¢ ideals of government; 
a study of modern life and its problems; and a study of all subversive and 
harmful influences which threaten our schools or our form of government, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the School Trustees Association of the 
State of California, that the study of the development of the ideals of 
our democratic form of government be given added importance in all 
curricular activities; that all subversive influences and false and mis- 
leading propaganda found in our schools be studied and analyzed, 
unmasked and exposed, in the same light and by the same manner in 
which we expose the viciousness of narcotics, aleohol, or any other 
wrong or immoral social practice. 


— ee 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Compensation of Members of: City Boards of Education 


Where, after a person had been elected to the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, his right to the office was contested and his right 
to the office was subsequently upheld, such person is entitled to the com- 
pensation from the City of Los Angeles provided for by section 255 
of the Los Angeles City Charter for all meetings attended by him. 
(Mertz v. City of Los Angeles et al., 87 C. A. D. 122, ---Pae. (2d) ~--.) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Numbering of Attorney General’s Opinions 

Beginning with the opinion following opinion No. 10999 of the 
Attorney General, the Attorney General begins a new series of opinion 
numbers. Opinions bearing numbers of the new series are distinguished 
by the letters NS before the opinion number. 


Formation of School Districts Involving 

Federal Indian Reservations 

School Code sections 2.120 and following may be so construed, so 
far as School Code sections 2.195 and 2.196 are concerned, as to permit 
parents of Indian children and their children residing in a federal 
Indian Reservation to be considered as residing in the school district 
of which the Indian Reservation has heretofore been considered a part, 
even though, legally speaking, the Reservation could not be a part of a 
school district without the consent of the federal government (citing 
A. G. O. 9157, January 30, 1934). (A. G. O. NS10, October 28, 1936) 


Temporary Transfer of School Funds 

to County General Fund 

Under section 31 of Article IV of the California Constitution, the 
board of supervisors of a county may order a temporary transfer of 
school funds in the hands of the county treasurer to the general fund 
of a county subject to the limitations mentioned in said provision of 
the Constitution. (A. G. O. NS1, October 31, 1936) 
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Transportation by School District 
of Private School Pupils 


School Code section 1.70 authorizes the transportation by school 
districts of children attending public schools only. (A. G. O. 10957, 
October 1, 1936) 


Use of School Buildings by American League 
Against War and Fascism 


The American League Against War and Fascism appears to be a 
communist group and is therefore not entitled to use public school 
buildings for meetings under School Code sections 6.740 and following 
(citing A. G. O. 9637, October 30, 1984). (A. G. O. NS6, October 23, 
1936) 


| FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


At the 1936 meeting action was taken by the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Resolutions of the County, City and Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools as follows: 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee recommended the following revisions 
and additions to legal provisions affecting public education which were 
adopted by the Association of California Public School Superin- 


tendents: 

1. When a pupil transfers from the elementary school district of residence 
to another district, the apportionment for attendance shall go to the district of 
attendance and the procedure necessary for such transfer shall be the same as is 
now followed in the transfer of high school pupils. 

2. Elementary School District Tax Rate. The special tax for elementary 
school purposes shall be reduced from $1.15 to $.75, the full amount to be avail- 
able for all school purposes, including kindergarten expenses, as is now the practice 
in expenditure of the high school district tax. 

3. Tenure of Teachers. New teachers in any district having an average daily 
attendance of less than 850, shall receive one year contracts; if reemployed, two 
year contracts; and if reemployed, three year contracts and three year contracts 
thereafter. 

In any district having an average daily attendance of less than 850, teachers 
not having permanent tenure, who have taught one or two years shall receive two 
year contracts, if reemployed and three year contracts thereafter. 

Teachers having taught three years or more within the district shall receive 
three year contracts thereafter. 

Teachers under contract shall receive new contracts between May 1 and 
May 15 of the year in which their contracts expire. 

4. Trustee Elections in Unified School Districts. The method of election of 
school trustees in unified school districts should be modified, and such modification 
should be introduced in an emergency measure. 

5. Apportionment for Supervision Purposes in. Unified School Districts. 
Apportionment for supervision purposes in unified school districts having an aver- 
age daily attendance of more than 300, shall be made directly to such districts. 
This change in legislation should be made an emergency measure. 

6. Status of the School Superintendent. The California School Code gives 
no legal status to the duties and responsibilities of the superintendent of schools. 
It is desirable to fix in law the generally accepted duties of the position. 

The superintendent of schools, the district superintendent, or the union high 
school principal is each the chief executive officer for a board of education or a 
board of trustees and each should therefore be considered a superintendent in this 


legislation. 
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The suggested legislation may well include the following provisions: 

a. The superintendent of schools shall be the chief executive officer of the board 
of education or board of trustees. 

b. The superintendent shall prepare and present to the board of education the 
annual budget of the district. 

e. The superintendent shall nominate for election all employees of the district 
other than the superintendent. The board of education may elect, or reject 
and request further nominations. 

d. The superintendent shall assign all employees of the district to the positions 
in which they are to serve. 


Resolutions Committee 

We, the County, District, and City Superintendents of California, assembled 
in annual convention at Del Monte, October 26, 27, 28, 1936, do adopt the following 
resolutions: 


Be it resolved that: 

1. We express to our retiring state superintendent, Vierling Kersey, our deep 
appreciation, for the untiring efforts and devotion that have distinguished him as 
chief of our association. He is a valiant fighter, a hard hitter for the rights of edu- 
cation and the interests of our California children. Never, however, has he deliv- 
ered a blow below the belt. We regret our loss, but congratulate the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education on its choice of Mr. Kersey for City Superintendent. 

2. We thank the State Board of Education and the State Department of 
Education for their efforts in and assistance to this organization. 

38. We commend the various organizations whose efforts and cooperative 
attitudes in the interests of education have been evident at this meeting. 

We urge the unification of organizational efforts when objectives are entirely 
or nearly identical. 

4. We have watched the growth of the California School Trustees Association 
with great interest. It has proven its value to the school system. We commend 
the leadership and the sound phases it promotes and recommend its support by all 
school officials. 

5. We recognize that the danger to life and limb is growing more acute on 
streets and highways throughout California because of careless, negligent, and incom- 
petent drivers and other factors which contribute to accidents and we commend 
and approve the work of the California Safety Council in its efforts to establish 
an effective program of traffic safety. 

6. As the transfer of pupils from one district to another has become a problem 
that is perplexing school officials of both county and district, it is recommended 
that legislation be prepared that will meet the difficulties encountered and that the 
plan formed will be as simple as the problems involved will permit. 

7. As for years we have felt the need of a complete revision of the school code 
so that its provisions might be better understood and made more usable, we recom- 
mend that the Legislature provide adequate funds for that purpose. 

8. In order to improve the professional status of the important administrative 
office of county superintendent of schools, and to provide for proper recognition of 
the importance and responsibility of that office, we recommend the enactment of 
such legislation as may be necessary to guarantee an adequate salary for such 
services. 

9. We recognize a growing tendency on the part of large numbers of people 
and of certain pressure groups to criticize practically all taxes. We believe it our 
duty to carry on an educational program which will emphasize the benefits derived 
from taxation and the citizen’s responsibility to bear his just share of the cost 
of government. 

10. Since the most effective and lasting instruction is that of the classroom 
teacher, we urge school trustees to provide salaries for classroom teachers com- 
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mensurate with the duties and responsibilities which in every educational process 
they must assume. 

11. Since the National Education Association has secured the introduction 
in Congress of a measure to extend federal aid to all the public schools of the 
nation, and since it is believed that this measure, known as the Fletcher-Harrison 
bill, is possible of enactment if given the united support of the profession, and since 
the National Education Association is sponsoring this legislation and urges that all 
friends of the schools in every congressional district acquaint their congressman with 
the provisions of the bill, we endorse and support the Fletcher-Harrison Measure. 

12. We recognize that it is a fundamental responsibility of those who direct 
educational policies in a democracy to provide opportunity for study and under- 
standing of current social, economic, political, and cultural problems and ideals. 

13. We express our appreciation to the staff of the Del Monte Hotel, the 
local committee on arrangements, and all those responsible for making our stay in 
Del Monte a pleasant one. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by State Department of Education 

Following is the schedule of educational broadcasts to be given 
under the auspices of the State Department of Education. The Cali- 
fornia History Program is under the direction of Erle Kenney of the 
Alameda Public Schools. The Pageant of Youth is under the direc- 
tion of Mary Lynn. 


EpucaTION Topay, STATION KGO, 5:45-6:00 P.M. 


November 7—The California Nautical School 

November 14—Vocational Rehabilitation 

November 21—Vocational Rehabilitation 

November 28—Vocational Rehabilitation 

December 5—Adjusting Students through Counseling 

December 12—Adjusting Students through Counseling, Continued 
December 19—Counselin@ and Extra Curricula Activities 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 P.M. 


November 27—Nitrogen 
December 4—The Beginnings of Electricity 
December 11—The Beginnings of Electricity, Continued 
December 18—Sugar 
GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 5:45-6:00 P.M. 


November 18—Judge Lynch 
November 25—Chief Sequoia 
December 2—A Popular Request 
December 9—The Lost Arch 
December 16—The Yukon Trail 


CaLirorNIA History ProcraM,? Station KROW, 1:30-2:00 P.M. 


November 4—Jolin Marsh 
November 18—Peter Lassen 
December 2—Robert Livermore 
December 9 —Captain Charles Weber 


1 Due to various sports schedules and the National Campaign, it was necessary 
to cancel several broadcasts on Education Today. These broadcasts have been 
moved up to November. ; cs 

2Broadcasts on California History will not be heard on November 11 and 
November 25, due to the holidays. 
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PacEANT or YoutH, STATION KLX, 10:00-10:30 P.M. 


November 18—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
November 25—Jane Addams 
December 2—Pavlowa 

December 9—Bret Harte 
December 16—Sarah Bernhardt 


Band Instrument Lessons 


The National Broadcasting Company will present a series of band 


instrument lessons Tuesdays at 11 a.m. over KPO and KFI, conducted 
by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Professor of Musie at the University of 


Michigan. The purpose of these lessons is chiefly to stimulate and dis- 
cover talent. They are intended for beginners only and are designed 
to appeal particularly to children who would be unlikely to take up the 
study of music if that involved private lessons or enrollment in regular 
classes. 

Special instruction books have been prepared and are available 
through the National Broadcasting Company, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


American Education Forum 

The programs of the American Educational Forum to be broadeast 
over the national network of the National Broadeasting Company on 
the second, third, and fourth Mondays of each month at 11 a.m. will 
provide authoritative discussions of important educational problems. 
The programs originate in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
The program originating in San Francisco will be arranged by Dean 
Grayson N. Kefauver of the Stanford University School of Education. 
The program for this western program follows: 


November 30—Conditions Favorable for Desirable Learning 
Dr. Reginald Bell, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard, Associate Professor of Psychology, Stanford 
University 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University. 


December 28—Character Education in the Modern World 
Miss Esther Dayman, Dean of Students, Mills College 
Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard, Associate Professor of Psychology, Stanford 
University. 
Dr. D, Elton Trueblood, Chaplain and Professor of Philosophy of 
Religion, Stanford University 


January 25—Building Sound Mental Health 
Dr. Olga Bridgman, Professor of Pediatrics and Psychology, Uni- 


versity of California 
Dr. Walter H. Brown, Professor of Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
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tion and Director of the Division of Informational Hygiene, Stanford 
University 

Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University 


February 22—The Faith of Our Founders and Education 
Dr. P. E. Davidson, Professor of Education, Stanford University 
I, James Quillen, Acting Assistant Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, and Director of the Social Studies Division of the 
Menlo School and Junior College. 
Dr. Maxwell Savelle, Associate Professor of History, Stanford Uni- 


versity 


March 22—Correcting Personality Maladjustments 
Hubert C. Armstrong, Associate in Individual Guidance, Oakland 


Publie Schools 
Dr. Reginald Bell, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 


versity 
Dr. Norman Fenton, Director of the California Bureau of Juvenile 


Research 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the School of Education, Stan- 


ford University 


Radio Forum on Growth and Development of the Child 

A radio forum has been announced on growth and development of 
the child under the joint auspices of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Academy of Pediatrics, and the National 
Broadeasting Company to be broadcast over NBC—WJZ blue network 
on Wednesdays from 7:00 to 7:30 p.m. The program for December 
and January follows: 


December 2—Does Like Beget Like? Amos H. Hersh, Associate Professor of 
Biology, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University. 

December 9—Measurements of Growth; Harold C. Stuart, Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics and Child Hygiene, Harvard Medical School. 

December 16—Individual Variations in Infants and Children; Alfred H. Wash- 
burn, Director Child Research Council, University of Colorado. 

December 23—Foods and Growth; E. V. McCollum, Professor of Biochemistry, 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

December 830—Chemical Elements and Their Part in Body Growth; S. Z. Levine, 
Professor of Pediatrics, Cornell University Medical College. 

January 6—Energy and Growth; A. A. Weech, Associate Professor of Pediatrics, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 

January 13—Our Glands; R. G. Hoskins, Research Associate in Physiology, 
Harvard Medical School; Editor, Endocrinology. 

January 20—The Action of Glands on Growth; Oscar Riddle, Investigator, Sta- 
tion for Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 

January 27—Effects of Light, Sun, and Other Rays on Growth; Otto Glasser, 
Director, Department of Biophysics, Cleveland Clinic Foundation ; 
Consulting Biophysicist, University Hospitals of Cleveland. 
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National Conference on Educational Broadcasting 


Educational broadcasting will be the subject of a national confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., December 10, 11, and 12, 1936, which will 
be sponsored by eighteen national organizations in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education and the federal Communica- 
tions Commission and will serve as a clearing house for information on 
the latest technical and professional developments in the educational 
use of radio. 

All organizations interested in radio as a social force are invited 
to participate. The broadcasting industry will be represented. Gov- 
ernment officials and prominent educators of America and foreign 
countries will take part. 

The Executive Secretary of the Conference is C. S. Marsh, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN SAVE THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION 
DOLLARS 


In a recent report 1 the American Bankers Association summarizes 
statistics of school savings banking throughout the United States. 
According to the figures published the school children of California 
during the school year 1935-1936 actually effected a net savings of 
$749,656.15. There were nearly 372,000 individual pupils participat- 
ing in the school savings banking, so that the average net savings 
effected amount to slightly in excess of two dollars for each pupil par- 
ticipating. 

The total value of the deposits made by California school children 
during the year amounted to $1,184,347.72. 

Comparative figures indicate that for the United States as a 
whole the number of schools and individual pupils participating in 
school savings banking has decreased rather constantly since 1930. 
Despite the decrease in number of schools and pupils participating, 
the value of annual deposits has increased each year since 1932-1933, 
and the amount of the net savings effected each year has increased 
since 1933-1934. 

Only two states, New York and Pennsylvania, have a larger num- 
ber of individual pupils taking part in the school savings banking than 
does California. The figures reported as to the number of pupils par- 
ticipating are New York 850,402, Pennsylvania 455,679, and California 
371,921. 

The total value of the school savings deposits for the United States 
as a whole during 1935-1936 was slightly over $13,000,000 while the 
total net savings effected amounted to $3,730,000. 


1School Savings Banking During School Year of 1985-1986. New York: 
American Bankers Association, Savings Division. 
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NATIONAL VISUAL INSTRUCTION SURVEY 


The United States Office of Education and the American Council 
on Education have recently completed a National Visual Instruction 
Survey. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion announces that more schools report using motion pictures for 
teaching science than for instruction in any other school subject. This 
is ascribed to the fact that more films are available than on any other 
school subject, with the possible exception of travel and geography. 
Detailed information about audio-visual aids used in elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the United States is included in the 
National Visual Education Directory, available from the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING AMERICA 

The second series of the Building America illustrated studies of 
modern problems has begun publication with the printing of the pic- 
ture study on ‘‘Our Constitution.’’ This study shows pictorially how 
the Constitution was formed, amended, and interpreted through the 
years and how recent legislation and Supreme Court decisions have 
affected the main issues before the people. In addition to the photo- 
graphs are cartoons, picture graphs and picture diagrams that will 
help the student to understand quickly and clearly: 


How a bill becomes a law 

How manhood suffrage was extended to include all males over twenty-one 
How an amendment is added to the Constitution 

The set-up of the federal government in 1789 and today 


This study of the Constitution is noteworthy for a pictorial dis- 
cussion on the struggles to change the Constitution. It is a valuable 
outline of the growth of democracy in the United States. 

Seven other studies in the Building America series will follow in 
monthly succession. A complete list of those to be published this school 


year are: 


Our Constitution Steel 

Safety We Consumers 
Clothing Conservation 
Social Security Movies 


Building America studies are a new type of text material pro- 
duced by the Society for Curriculum Study under a grant from one of 
the educational foundations. They are designed as pictorial units of 
study for use primarily in the social studies classes of the junior and 
senior high school. 

According to James E. Mendenhall, editor, Teachers College, 


Columbia University : 
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The aim of Building America Picture Studies is to present pic- 
torially the vital facts and events of daily life, things which people are 
concerned about every day and to portray dramatically the splendid 
achievements of our people, the rich resources of our nation. They provide 
also an objective discussion of modern problems and give the reader a 
practical vision of how our people might build a finer life for themselves. 


Building America is issued monthly, October through May, by the 
Society for Curriculum Study, Inc., 425 West 123d Street, New York, 
N. Y. It is prepared with the assistance of the United States Works 
Progress Administration and the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The subscription price is single annual sub- 
scription of eight issues, each $2, or $1 for each semiannual subscription 
of four issues, single copies each 30 cents. Complete schedule of 
prices for larger orders will be sent on request. 


NOTES FROM SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 


On October 3, 1936, a new stadium built under the PWA was 
dedicated at the San Diego State College. This stadium now has a 
seating capacity of 10,000 with an ultimate capacity of 40,000. This 
project was originated by Dr. Edward L. Hardy, President Emeritus 
of the San Diego State College, who served as master of ceremonies at 
the dedication exercises. 

The San Diego State College reports an increase in enrollment of 
160 over the preceding year. This brings the enrollment figures to 
1488 in the State College, and 120 in the Junior College, which is 
maintained under the same administration through cooperative 
arrangement with the San Diego City Board of Education. 

The San Diego State College has improved its teacher education 
program this year with the addition of a nursery school unit. This 
unit is now designated as the junior primary group. The children 
enrolled will be between three and five years of age. Miss Isabella 
Hammack has been selected as supervisor. 


CIVIC EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, AND EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Further assistance to the development of two important educa- 
tional frontiers—civic education for adults, and education by radio 
assured by new grants of emergency funds has been announced by 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. Civie education through 
publie forums promises to be one of the most effective social inventions 
for the improvement of self government. The radio project, in addi- 
tion to its network demonstrations, will create an educational script 
exchange service to aid local educational groups in delivering good 
programs at the request of local stations. By cooperation with the 
radio workshop of New York University, the project will aid in train- 
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ing individuals competent to handle the difficult techniques of writing 
and producing educational radio programs. 

A Step Forward for Adult Civic Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 16, dis- 
cusses in considerable detail the activities of ten communities where 
adults are considering the vital problems of local, national, and inter- 
national significance with the aid of competent discussion leaders. 
Copies may be secured for 10 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


The National Occupational Conference has published a number of 
appraisals and abstracts of the available literature of various occupa- 
tions with annotated bibliographies. They are units in a series cover- 
ing a wide range of occupations, and have been made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. A list of the 
subjects covered in the pamphlets may be had upon application to the 
National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


FRIENDSHIP HEALTH CHESTS 


The public schools of California are engaged in a noteworthy 
expression of international good-will. During the past five years some 
four hundred friendship health chests have been built, equipped, and 
shipped by the high schools of California to rural schools and primitive 
villages in Mexico. In sending these chests from the high schools of 
California for the rural schools of Mexico we are meeting a great 
physical neeed in furnishing health supplies and some simple play- 
ground equipment to schools in Mexico. 

The Golden Rule Foundation through its Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Lincoln Wirt, 603 American Bank Building, Los Angeles, sponsors 
the movement and provides the necessary overhead, including shipping 
charges. Mr. Wirt will be glad to furnish principals and superin- 
tendents with copies of the blueprint of the chest. In the manual 
training classes the boys will enjoy making the chest, and perhaps the 
class in sewing could make some of the simple clothing. Interested 
school officials should communincate with Mr. Wirt. 


OUR HOMES 


Contrary to popular belief that Parent-Teacher Associations are 
interested exclusively in school affairs, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is carrying forward an aggressive campaign for good 
home environment for the children of the nation. Our Homes, a new 
book edited by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
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ment of Child Care and Training, University of Cincinnati, and 
National Chairman of Parent Education for the Congress, it is hoped 
will provide inspiration for homemakers, serve as a source book for 
study groups, and a guide to a richer life. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Ernest R. Groves, and Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse are among the eighteen eminent authors and educators who 
contributed chapters. 


A new Parent Education Guidebook, compiled by Dr. Arlitt, has 
been published by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for 
the use of local Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the United 
States. This volume may be ordered from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Traffic Safety Begins at Home, is the caption of a new poster 
published by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for use in 
promoting its traffic safety education project. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


ee 


REVIEWS 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK. Remaking the Curriculum. New York: Newson 
& Company, 1936. Pp. 128. 


The seven notable articles by Dr. Kilpatrick appearing in The Journal of 
the National Education Association beginning in November, 1935, and ending in 
May, 1936, together with another related one from Childhood Education for June, 
1935, have been brought together into a convenient little volume which has the 
advantages over the periodical form of greater permanence and accessibility. 

A society in which change comes about rather slowly can afford to change 
its cultural institutions at a similar rate but science and technology have accele- 
rated the rate of change in our society until our institutions lag behind in meeting 
the needs of our social-economic situation. Proper economic planning and proper 
adjustment of the institutions of our democratic way of life can result in security 
and comfort for all. Our present condition “calls for an educational program, not of 
propaganda and indoctrination, but to build social intelligence among the people. 


Dr. Kilpatrick seeks “suggestions for curriculum remaking from a study of the 
present trends in the psychology of the learning-educative process.”” Modern 
psychology maintains that life is a continual interaction between the total organism 
and its environment. ‘The incoming psychology counts that goals, varying efforts, 
success or failure, are the very stuff of life wherever found. Education must 
expect the learner to be thus active and goal-seeking. Purposeful activity is the 
very essence of thoughtful living; it must become as well the essence of intelligent 
learning.” The child must come before subject-matter in the new curriculum. The 
clue to curriculum makers from the new psychology is to provide life situations 
which will challenge the pupil to become more and more self-directing in achieving 
his purposes. 

The economic situation with which the modern school is confronted is one 
characterized by competition and inequality of opportunity. After analyzing the 
relation of the self to the social group and the service function of institutions, Dr. 
Kilpatrick concludes that any intelligently managed society will continually engage 
in a study of its institutions in order to improve its institution. This critical 
function normally falls to the educational system and only through such fune- 
tioning can an intelligent citizenship develop. 

The curriculum is described as ‘‘a process of living’? in which the child grows 
fully and happily and learns to share helpfully in carrying forward social life. 
The steps by which the learning process is carried on in the curriculum unit and 
the function of the teacher as a guide in the process are analyzed. 

Two chapters have been devoted to an answer to those critics of progressive 
education who ask “will all desirable subject-matter be taught?’ Dr. Kilpatrick 
maintains that the progressive school will “get more subject-matter, better thorough- 
ness and organization” and “build better minds, richer and finer interests, finer 
personality adjustment and better moral character.’”’ The main contention is that 
subject-matter will be acquired in many meaningful relations and because the child 
sees the relationships, he will make more intelligent application of his knowledge. 
The experience of Superintendent Benezet of Manchester, New Hampshire, in post- 
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poning formal arithmetic to the sixth grade seems to substantiate Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
point of view. 

Throughout this book the point is reiterated that the remaking of curriculum 
along progressive lines has found readier acceptance in the elementary than in the 
secondary school. The departmentalization of teaching has probably been the most 
serious obstacle in the way. Complete departmentalization can probably not be 
justified either from the point of view of mental hygiene or effective educational 
guidance. 

The specific proposal made for the reorganized secondary school may be 
summarized as follows: in the seventh grade, one teacher will have principal 
charge of the group and guide them through a common program three-fourths of 
the day, one-fourth of the day being devoted to specialized interests; in the eighth 
grade the same conditions will exist with probably one-third of the day being 
devoted to the child’s special interests. Similarly, the organization would proceed 
for future years with a large portion of the day under the direction of the home 
room teacher but increasingly larger amounts of time available for individual 
specialization. In the twelfth grade probably one-third to one-fourth of the pupil’s 
time would be spent in his common group. 

The plan provides opportunity to develop a large portion of the curriculum 
without regard for subject-matter lines and provides for adjustment to individual 
needs and interests through the opportunity to pursue special fields. The plan at 
least promises a workable proposal during this period of transition. The difficulty 
inherent in the plan is the lack of teachers trained along the “activity” line to 
carry on the common core of the curriculum. The implications for teacher training 
on the secondary level are immediately apparent. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. Kilpatrick rejects the “atomistic view of objec- 
tives, with its logical order of learning by separate subjects” as “misleading and 
mischievous.” He reiterates that not less but more subject-matter will be learned 
but because of its “dynamie and meaningful connections” it will constitute “for more 
valuable learning.” Let us think, says Dr. Kilpatrick, that “present activities 
shall lead on fruitfully to further, finer and better activities,’ let us work to build 
“ideals,” “dynamic interests,” “ever more adequate self-direction” and “ever better 
acting on thinking.” 

This little book is one the curriculum maker will read and read again for 
inspiration and guidance. It is itself the fruitful product of the ideals, the per- 
manent interests, the “acting on thinking” that has characterized the life of its 


author. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


JAMES S. Tippett, Schools for a Growing Democracy. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. 338. 


The question, How can progressive educational theory be applied in an actual 
school situation, is partially answered in the report of a year’s professional activity 
in the Parker School District of South Carolina. The author regards this publica- 
tion as a sequel to his Curriculum Making in an Elementary School published in 
1927, which is still a classic reference for educators striving to develop curricular 
materials around large centers of interest. 

The practical steps of transition are indicated in changed classrooms, modifica- 
tions in the daily program, development of plans for the distribution of new types 
of instructional material as well as in techniques of teaching procedure. 

The development of a unit of work curriculum is illustrated by two studies of 
Mexico, a study of textiles in the fifth grade, and a study of South Carolina as the 
center of interest for the sixth grade. 

An interesting feature of the Parker School has been its recognition of the 
essential unity of the child’s entire educative experience. The experimentation on 
the high sckool level indicates a beginning at least of the application of the same 
philosophy throughout the educational program. ‘ 
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Of particular interest are the accounts included of the development of a 
science program, the organization of the social sciences, and the development of the 
creative spirit. 

The life long aspect of learning was recognized in this community educational 
experiment in the program of work with adults. In addition to a people’s college, 
weekly radio broadcasts were planned to acquaint adults with the work of Parker 
School. A maternity clinic and baby clinics were established, parent teacher work 
was undertaken with a creditable program of civic, charitable, and educational 
projects. A distinctive feature of the adult education program was the fitting up 
of a “schoolmobile” to take education to those unable to come to the school. 

The final chapter, A Critical Backward Look, is an evaluation of the work of 
the school. Standard tests were used to determine the progress being made in the 
common essentials. It was believed that fairly reliable instruments of measure- 
ment were available for reading, arithmetic, and spelling, but the value of available 
tests in geography, history, natural science, and literature was questioned as these 
ordinarily test the memorization of facts and have little significant bearing on the 
child’s growing capacity to live effectively in a democratic society. The tests given 
showed gratifying progress in the subjects tested. 

Of particular interest is the appendix devoted to questions and answers, since 
these are the questions so frequently asked by teachers and laymen. What books 
were most helpful? Where did you get the money? Does all work grow out of 
the center of interest? What kind of supervision was provided? How are pupils 
promoted? What examinations are given? What records are kept? 

Within a brief, easily readable book Dr. Tippett has sketched a process of 
transition which is within the reach of any school system moving toward a more 
integrative program. Although he has not fallen into the fallacy of seeking “the 
middle of the road,’”’ because he is distinctly and unmistakably a “progressive,” 
he has never lost sight of the school’s responsibility for the development of essen- 
tial habits, attitudes, and skills. Dr. Tippett has added to the rapidly growing 
volume of evidence that the child-centered school not only prepares a child more 
effectively for the intelligent organizing, selecting, planning, and carrying on of 
work essential to worthy living in a democratic society, but also that it helps him 
to acquire all the common essentials of the traditional school in a superior manner 
from the point of view of measurable outcomes and intelligent application of his 


knowledge in meaningful relationships. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 
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